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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS^ 

SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 

William N. Bates, Editor 
2W, St, Mark's Square, Philadelphia^ Pa. 



GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Origin of the Alphabet. — The Greek alphabet is closely connected with 
the Phoenician, which, however, was not its only source. There are ten 
letters, for example, which are the same in the western alphabets of Caria and 
Spain, in Runic, and in the eastern group of Thamudite, Sabaean, and Nabath- 
aean yet unknown in Phoenician. Similarly there are nine letters in Runic 
which do not exist in the Greek or Latin alphabets. In the alphabets of Caria 
and Spain there are thirty-two letters alike, or fifty-six in all and their values 
are known. Parallels for all of them may be found in the marks on potsherds 
of different dates in Egypt. At Thebes numerous flakes of limestone with 
hieratic writing have been found dating between 1500 and 1200 B.C. and 
among these are a few inscribed with signs. The longer alphabet such as was 
used in Spain and Caria was derived from these Egyptian signs, but this was 
later superseded by the short alphabet of the Greeks which came from the 
same source. (W. M. Flinders Petrie, The Origin [of the Alphabet, pp. 1-7, 
reprinted from Scientia, XXIV, 1918.) 

Portraits of Greek and Roman Generals.~In Jh. Kl. Alt XLI, 1918, pp. 
369-388 (18 figs.) B. Sauer discusses the development of Greek portraiture as 
shown in the extant marble heads of Greek generals. He takes up in turn the 
portraits of Miltiades (?), Cimon (?), Pericles, Xanthippus (?), Alcibiades, 
Archidamus III, two heads of Pellichus (?), and an unidentified head in Rome. 
In a similar way he discusses portraits of Pompey, Caesar, Antony, Agrippa, 
Caligula, Trajan, Hadrian, Commodus, and Alexander Severus. 

Pontus, Bithynia, and the Bosporus.— In B.S.A. XXII, sessions 1916-1917; 
1917-1918, pp. 1-22, is an article by M. Rostovtsev, translated from the 
Russian Historical Journal 1, 1917, pp. 111-130. In it the economic and social 
connections between the different settlements on the coasts of the Black Sea 
are discussed. The conditions before the time of the Roman Empire are briefly 
treated, more attention being paid to the Roman period, especially to the rela- 

1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeo- 
logical Books are conducted by Professor Bates, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor C. N. 
Brown, Miss Mary H. Bttckingham, Dr. T. A. Buenger, Mr. L. D. Casket, Professor 
Harold N. Fowler, Professor Harold R. Hastings, Professor Elmer T. Merrill, Professor 
Lewis B. Paton, Professor A. S. Pease, Professor S. B. Platner, Professor John C. Rolfe, 
Dr. John Shapley, Professor A. L. Wheeler, and the Editors, especially Professor 
Marqtjand. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the Journal material published after 
June 30, 1919. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 99-100. 
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tions existing between the imperial procurators (of whom Ph'ny was one) and 
the proconsuls. 

Glass Coin Weights.— In Num, Chron. XVIII, 1918, pp. 111-116 W. M. 
Flinders Petrie discusses glass coin weights, chiefly those in the possession 
of University College, London. They show how the Greek monograms of 
Roman date are to be read, that is, the main letters are given prominence and 
the genitive is always spelled out. In the Arabic series several important his- 
torical names occur. Great care was taken to make the weights exact. The 
kharrubah varied from 3.017 to 3.116 grains from 714 to 750 a.d., and from 
2.973 to 2.983 between 750 and 780. This would give an uncia of 441 grains 
reduced to 429, a known variant of the uncia in Egypt. The usual weight of 
the fals is 24 and 30 kharruhahs, or 4 and 5 scrupula, and these equal 72 and 
90 grains, or the Byzantine solidus and the double dirhem. In the eighth 
century the weights were remarkably accurate, e.g., three half dinar weights 
of the year 780 weigh 32.662, 32.665 and 32.667 grains, or within one two- 
hundredth of a grain of one another. The publication of a catalogue of the 
weights is promised. 

The Celts in the Light of Recent Discoveries. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1918, pp. 
262-270 L. JouLiN points out that during the seventh, sixth, and fifth centuries 
B.C. the Celts, who had created the Hallstatt civilization, possessed a great 
empire extending from the Baltic to the Pillars of Hercules. It was an aristo- 
cratic and military organization not unlike that of the Medes. The Hallstatt 
civilization gave way to that of La Tene in the last part of the fifth century, and 
in the fourth century the Celtic empire ceased to exist. There were, however, 
two dominant tribes, the Gauls and the Belgians; other parts had become in- 
dependent. In the fourth and third centuries the excess of population and 
pressure from the Germans caused the migrations to Northern Italy and the 
Balkan peninsula. From the second century on the history of Gaul is known 
from literary sources. 

The Use of Woad in Antiquity.— In R. EL Am. XXI, 1919, pp. 43-57, J. 
and Ch. Cotte discuss the use of woad (I satis tinctoria, L.) in antiquity. 
Traces of it were found in the aeneolithic strata of the cave of Adaouste, and 
it is known to have been used extensively in northern and western Europe from 
an early period. In Caesar's time the warriors of Britain tattooed themselves 
with it. The plant grows wild in western Europe, and exists in several varieties 
in southern Europe and Asia Minor. It was much used for dyeing garments in 
southern Gaul. Woad was employed by the Romans as a substitute for the 
more expensive indigo, and was called by them glastrum or glastum and vitrum. 
It was known by the Greeks as laraTLs. The fact that the plant could be used 
as a dye was apparently discovered by the Aryans in very remote times. 

Archaeological Discoveries in 1917. — In Class. Journ. XIV, 1919, pp. 250- 
257, G. H. Chase reviews the results of archaeological discovery in 1917. 

The Pei-Yu.— In R. Arch., fifth series, VIII, 1918, pp. 272-285 (3 figs.), 
G. GiESELER discusses the Pei-Yu or jades suspended from the belt, princely 
ornaments which were suppressed in 409 b.c, the seventeenth year of the 
Emperor Wei-li. Their form symbolized the movements of heavenly bodies. 
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EGYPT 

The Date of the Amama Letters. — It is usually assumed that after the great 
series of campaigns undertaken by Thutmose III Palestine and Egypt remained 
quietly under the suzerainty of Egypt until the later years of Amenhotep IV, 
so that all the letters which refer to disturbed conditions in Palestine are to 
be assigned to the reign of the latter monarch. In S. Bihl. Arch. XL, 1918, 
pp. 100-103, E. W. HoLLiNGWORTH shows that evidence exists to prove that 
the later years of Thutmose IV were troubled by a great revolt in Syria backed 
by the king of Naharina, that the Egj^tian possessions there were all but lost 
in the early years of Amenhotep III, and that they were regained before his 
tenth year by the skill of his great minister Amenhotep, son of Hap. 

Sacramental Ideas in Ancient Egypt. — In S. Bihl. Arch. XL, 1918, pp. 57-66, 
86-91, A. M. Blackman shows that lustrations in ancient Egypt are closely 
connected with the Heliopolitan sun-cult. A striking feature of Egjrptian 
religious texts is the way in which they associate purity and cleanliness with 
the Sun-god. The purification which the texts describe was apparently a 
daily matutinal one, preceding the god's appearance above the eastern horizon. 
The idea that the Sun-god bathed every morning before he appeared in the 
eastern sky, brought ablutions and rebirth into close connection. Since the 
king was regarded as the embodiment of Horus, he was also regarded as the 
embodiment of the Sun-god. Before he could ascend to heaven the dead 
Pharaoh, like his divine prototype, had to undergo purification. Possibly 
the Egyptians believed, or hoped, that while the ablutions were being executed 
over the corpse by priests, the divinities whom the priest impersonated were 
simultaneously carrying out the same services for the deceased in the other 
world. Purificatory ceremonies were also undergone by the living Pharaoh. 
As prospective Pharaoh he was washed in infancy by the Sun-god. As actual 
Pharaoh he was washed again during the coronation ceremony, just before 
the diadems were placed upon his head. The object of these lustrations was 
to strengthen and confirm the connection that was supposed to exist between 
the living Pharaoh and the Sun-god. The living Pharaoh was believed to be 
reborn, like the Sun-god whose embodiment he was, through the medium of 
water. 

Egyptian Antiquities in New York. — In B. Metr. Mus. XIV, 1919, pp. 144- 
147 (2 figs.) H. E. W(inlock) comments on several Egj^tian antiquities 
in the MetropoKtan Museum. 1. The two pieces of relief published ibid. 
March, 1917, may have come from Zagazig, and should perhaps be dated in the 
third dynasty. 2. A fragmentary inscription of King Neterbau from Koptos 
shows that he reduced the domain of the governor general whose power was 
becoming dangerous, from twenty-two to seven nomes; and another inscrip- 
tion shows that this was still its size three centuries later. 3. Attention is also 
called to a fragment of an architect's plan. 

Statuettes of Egyptian Gods.— In the Quarterly Bulletin of the New York 
Historical Society III, 1919, pp. 41-51 (6 figs.) Mrs. Caroline Ransom 
Williams calls attention to a collection of 320 statuettes of Egyptian deities 
recently placed upon exhibition by the New York Historical Society. They 
are of bronze, stone, wood, faience, glass, pottery, and a few of silver. A small 
figure of Bes is of gold, and another of electrum; there is an ivory Thoth, and 
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a small Horus of hematite veined with red jasper. The best of the bronze 
figures have details inlaid with gold, silver, or electrum. The gods repre- 
sented are typical figures of the Egyp- 
tian pantheon. 

A Bronze Statuette in its Original 
Mould. — In the Quarterly Bulletin of 
the New York Historical Society, III, 
1919, pp. 3-7 (5 figs.) Mrs. Caroline 
Ransom Williams pubHshes a bronze 
figure of Horus still in its original mould 
(Fig. 1). The ancient workman had 
set it aside when he discovered from 
the head that the casting was a failure. 
In preparing the figure for exhibition 
it was found to be necessary to remove 
the mould as far as the armpits in 
order to preserve the bronze. This 
statuette is said to have been found 
at Sakkara and is probably unique. 

The Detroit Collection of Egyptian 
Antiquities. — In the Bulletin of the 
Detroit Museum of Art, XIII, 1919, 
pp. 37-38 (fig.) C. C. gives a brief 
account of the collection of Egyptian 
antiquities recently installed in new 
quarters in the Museum. It includes 
sarcophagi, pottery, utensils of stone, ushebtis, amulets, scarabs, etc. 




Figure 1. — Bronze Statuette in 
ITS Mould. 



BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 

The Reign of Rim-Sin of Larsa.— In S. Bihl. Arch. XL, 1918, pp. 131-134, S. 
Langdon reviews the recent documentary evidence in regard to the reign of 
Rim-Sin and reaches the conclusion that he remained on the throne of Larsa as 
vassal both of Hammurabi and of Samsuiluna, and was permitted to issue his 
own date-formulae in the period Hammurabi 31 to Samsuiluna 12, when he 
again rebelled and was finally disposed of. These suppositions, which seem 
inevitable on the basis of contemporary documents, force us to believe that 
Rim-Sin ruled eighty-five years. This is the certain, but apparently incredible, 
conclusion that we reach, if we accept the vaHdity of the figures in the Yale 
date-list. 

The Deification of Kings in Ancient Babylonia. — In S. Bihl. Lit, XL, 1918, 
pp. 45-56, 69-85, S. Langdon pubHshes three hymns used in the cult of 
deified kings of the dynasty of Ur, namely Ur-Engur, Dungi, Bur-Sin, and Gimil- 
Sin. The testimony of these hymns is confirmed by tablets which record the 
offering of sacrifices in honor of these deceased kings. 

The Sacred Tree in Assyrian Art.— In S. Bihl. Arch. XL, 1918, pp. 111-112, 
(2 figs.). Miss C. Garlick explains the conventional sacred tree of Assyrian art 
as representing a male-flowered palm growing in the midst of a grove of female- 
flowered palms, all festooned together for the festival with loops and ends of 
drapery, in origin a necessity for the climbing of the trees, but now merely an 
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adornment. The winged figure who stands by the tree is a priestly ministrant 
who sprinkles the pollen upon the female flowers out of a satchel which he holds 
in his left hand. He wears a bird headdress and wings because he symbolizes 
the wind, whose work he is doing. 

A Prayer used by Shamash-shum-ukin, Viceroy of Babylon. — Most of the 
Babylonian prayers of atonement contained a formula: ''I, someone, son of 
someone, whose god is someone, whose goddess is someone." In the recitation 
of these prayers the suppliant inserted his own name, that of his father, and, 
presumably, the names of his god and goddess. Three cases are already known 
in which the formula is filled up with the appropriate name. To these S. 
Langdon {S. Bihl. Arch. XL, 1918, pp. 104-110; pL), now adds a fourth, a 
tablet in the British Museum with a prayer to Sin, the Moon-god, filled in with 
the name of Shamash-shum-ukin, the brother of Ashurbanipal. It seems to 
indicate that out of a series of prayers the priests demanded the recital of only 
one prayer and dispensed with the primitive magical accessories. This implies 
a high plane of religious development and a serious reduction of the ritualistic 
service. 

A Religious Foundation of Ashurbanipal. — In S. Bihl. Arch. XL, 1918, pp. 
117-125, C. H. W. Johns reports a tablet of the British Museum which nar- 
rates how Sargon, King of Assyria, made an endowment for the temple of Sin, 
consisting of an estate including an orchard and a field. Subsequently the 
king changed his mind and converted the estate to his own use. Ashurbanipal 
later found the dedicatory tablet of Sargon and restored the endowment to its 
original purpose. Apparently he was moved to this act by the conviction that 
Sargon's revocation of his original decree had led to the displeasure of Sin. 
Neither Sargon, Sennacherib, nor Esarhaddon "died in his bed." So far as we 
know the pious Ashurbanipal did. 

Sumerian and Babylonian Texts. — Under the title Selected Sumerian and 
Babylonian Texts Dr. Henry Frederick Lutz publishes as the second part of 
the first volume of the Publications of the Babylonian Section of the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania 139 tablets now in Philadelphia. Ninety-five 
are letters, seven have to do with a Sumerian code of laws, others are hymns, 
prayers and incantations, and a few school exercises. All of the letters in the 
Museum have now been published except a few very fragmentary tablets of 
the Cassite period. [Publications of the Babylonian Section of the Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Vol. I, Pt. 2: Selected Sumerian and Baby- 
lonian Texts. By Henry Frederick Lutz. Philadelphia, 1919, University 
Museum. Pp. 15-133; pis. 48-141. 4 to.] 

The Relation of Tibetan to Sumerian.— In S. Bibl. Arch. XL, 1918, pp. 95- 
100, C. J. Ball reports a communication from A. Fonahn of the University 
of Christiania giving a long list of identical words in Tibetan and Sumerian. 
He also calls attention to the similar use in both languages of postpositions 
instead of prepositions. These facts seem to indicate that Sumerian is even 
nearer to Tibetan than to Chinese, with which many similarities have already 
been noted. 

The Origin of the Babylonian Sign BAR or MAS.— In J. A.O. S. XXXIX, 
1919, pp. 91-99, J. B. NiES investigates the origin of the sign BAR or MAS, 
which in archaic Babylonian has the form of a cross. The principal meanings 
ioT MAS are, "clear, pure, first, chief, twin"; for BAR, "decide, divide, half, 
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bind, surround, side." Other meanings which have been considered secondary 
are "fire, magic, conjurer." The sign is originally a picture of the fire-sticks 
with which the primitive magician kindled the sacred flame. Thus the mean- 
ings "fire, magic, and conjurer" are primitive and all the other meanings are 
secondary. 

The Babylonian Measures of Capacity. — In S. Bihl. Arch. XL, 1918, pp. 
136-140, C. H. W. Johns summarizes the present state of knowledge on the 
subject of the Babylonian measures of capacity. The unit was the measure 
called ku^ usually written with the sign KA, answering to the Hebrew kah. 
Its content may be taken as roughly half a litre. The next larger measure was 
indicated by the sign BAR, which was read ban in Sumerian, and satum ( =Heb. 
seah) in Babylonian. This measure might contain 5, 6, 10, or ev^n 12 KA. 
The PA contained two BAR; the AS, three BAR; the AS^u, four BAR; the 
AS-zu, five BAR; and the G UR, thirty BAR. Thus it appears that the ratio 
of the higher measures from the BAR to the G UR was fixed and that only the 
relation of these to the KA was variable. It is doubtful whether the KA or the 
BAR varied in capacity. On the whole it is probable that the KA remained 
stationary since a practically constant number of KA is allowed per diem for 
men and for beasts. 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

The Moabite Sanctuary of Beth Peor.— In R. Hist. Ret. LXXVI, 1917, 
pp. 241-261 M. Verne s undertakes to show that it was at the Moabite 
sanctuary of Beth Peor that Moses received the law and gave it to the Israelites. 

ASIA MINOR 

Coinage of Chios. — In Num. Chron. 1918, pp. 1-79 (2 pis.), J. Mavrogor- 
DATo prints the fifth and last of his articles on the chronological arrangement 
of the coins of Chios, covering the period from the reign of Augustus to 268 

A.D. 

GREECE 

SCULPTURE 

An Unknown Replica of the Athena Parthenos. — In R. Et.Anc. XXI, 1919, pp. 
20-26 (pi.) W. Deonna publishes an unknown replica of the Athena Parthenos 
recently acquired by the museum at Geneva (Fig. 2). It is of terracotta and 
bears a rather close resemblance to the Varvakion statuette. It cannot, how- 
ever, be a modern copy of it as the Varvakion statuette was discovered in 1880 
and the terracotta figurine has been in the possession of the family from whom 
it was acquired since about 1870. The history of its discovery has been lost, 
but it was probably unearthed in Switzerland. The head of the Nike in the 
hand of the goddess is preserved, and the column beneath the hand is repre- 
sented. On the base is the word A0H N A. The writer discusses the genuine- 
ness of the figurine and decides in its favor. 

A Bust from the Metroum of the Piraeus. — In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXXV, 
1915-1918, pp. 91-129 (fig.). E. Michon discusses a bust of Melitine, priestess 
of the Metroum at the Piraeus, acquired by the Louvre in 1914. It was 
excavated in 1855 by Col. Vassoigne who was then occupying Piraeus with 
French troops. The bust dates from the second half of the second century 
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A.D. It is intact, but has no great artistic excellence. On the base is an 
inscription which was published in C. I. L. Ill, 1, No. 94, but with shght inac- 
curacies. Thus there are seven Hnes, not five; and the first e of Mehtine is 
written C not E. 

VASES 
The Pre-Mycenaean Pottery of the Mainland.— In B. S. A. XXII, sessions 
1916-1917; 1917-1918, pp. 175-189 (6 pis.), A. J. B. Wage and C. W. Blegen 
construct a chronological series of early pottery in the Peloponnese and East- 
Central Greece, based upon the excavations of recent years. ^'Early Helladic,'' 
''Middle Helladic," and ''Late Helladic" are new terms employed to designate 
the wares and periods hitherto called "Urfirnis," "Minyan and Mattpaint," 
and "Mycenaean." Early Helladic Group I, monochrome, hand-made, some- 
times with incised patterns, some jugs, sauce-boats, etc., with slip; contem- 
porary with Early Minoan I and II. Early Helladic Group II, glazed hand- 
made ware, contemporary with Early Minoan II and III. Early Helladic, 
Group III, glazed pattern ware, hand-made, sometimes light-on-dark painting 
(time. Early Minoan III, Middle Minoan I). Early Helladic, Group IV, plain, 
undecorated ware, and Group V, large stone jars. The Middle and Late 
Helladic periods produced (1) Minyan Ware and (2) Mattpainted Ware. 
Minyan Ware includes (I) True or Grey Minyan, contemporary with Middle 
Minoan II; (II) Argive Minyan, of about the same date; (III) Yellow Minyan, 
contemporary with Middle Minoan III and the earhest shaft graves; (IV) 




Figure 2. — A Copy of the Athena Parthenos. 
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Ephjrraean Ware, a late phase of Yellow Minyan, contemporary with the end 
of Late Minoan I and Late Minoan II. Mattpainted Ware is divided into 
three groups, extending from the time of Middle Minoan I to the beginning of 
Late Minoan I. The first group is hand-made, the second sometimes wheel- 
made, the third always wheel-made. All these classes and groups are described 
and illustrated, and a table of chronological relations between Crete, the 
Cyclades, and the mainland is given. 

Attic Red-figured Vases in American Museums. — The Harvard University 
Press has published for Mr. J. D. Beazley a work on the red-figured vases 
in American museums. The author takes up in turn the painter of the vases 
bearing the name of Andocides, the Meno amphora, early archaic vases, the 
^^ripe archaic," the late archaic painters, the early free style, the ^'Achilles 
painter" and his group, Polygnotus, the 'Xycaon painter," small vases of the 
free period, and the ''ripe free style." He discusses the painters of the dif- 
ferent periods and gives lists of vases which he thinks should be attributed to 
them. [Attic Red-figured Vases in American Museums. By J. D. Beazley. 
Cambridge, 1918, Harvard University Press. 236 pp.; 132 figs. 4 to. $7.] 

A Handbook of Greek Vase Painting. — Miss Maky A. B. Herfokd, 
Assistant Lecturer in Classics in the University of Manchester, has pubhshed 
a handbook of Greek vase painting. After a discussion of the methods of 
manufacture and the shapes and uses of Greek vases the author takes up in 
historical sequence the vases of Crete and the Cyclades, Geometric and Orien- 
talizing wares, vases of the black and red-figured styles, and finally vase paint- 
ing in Italy under Attic influence. An account is given of the characteristics 
of the principal painters and some of their finest works are reproduced. The 
book does not aim to be an exhaustive treatise, but rather a general exposition 
of the subject. [A Handbook of Greek Vase Painting. By Mary A. B. 
Herford. Manchester, 1919, University Press; London, New York, etc., 
Longmans, Green and Company. 121pp.; 12 pis.; 21 figs. 8vo. $3.75 net.] 

History of the Study of Greek Vase Painting. — In Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, LVII, 1918, pp. 649-668, Stephen Bleeker Luce 
gives the history of the study of Greek Vase Painting from the end of the 
seventeenth century until the present time. All important general treatises 
on the subject are mentioned, as well as many other publications. A list of 
museums containing Greek vases is appended. 

The Endymion Myth in Greek Vase Painting.— In Hend. Ace. Lincei, XXVII, 
1918, pp. 33-43, P. DucATi argues that the myth of Endymion, though known 
to Sappho (so the schoHast on ApoUonius Rhodius, IV, 57) was not made use 
of in Greek art until Hellenistic times. He controverts earlier interpretations 
of the Blacas crater and of the Attic vase published by Furtwangler and 
Reichhold (Series 3, fig. 16, p. 36, n. 8) believing that the figures of Helios 
and Selene are there used as in the east pediment of the Parthenon. In the 
Apulian vase from Ruvo (CoUezione Jatta; Annali delV Instituto, 1878, 
pp. 41-61, tav. G) he denies that the two bands or zones should be considered 
as treating one and the same subject, and explains the so-called Selene and 
Endymion as Aphrodite and Adonis. 

The Dog in Greek Vase Painting. — In Classical Weekly, XII, 1919, pp. 
209-213 Helen M. Johnson describes the dogs depicted in Minoan and 
Mycenaean art and comments upon the various species which appear in Greek 
vase painting. 
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INSCRIPTIONS 

Notes on Inscriptions. — In Mnemosyne, XLVII, 1919, pp. 66-72 G. 
VoLLGRAFF discussGs fivG Greek inscriptions. 1. An unpublished inscrip- 
tion on bronze in his own possession he reads: [5a]pxMcis Tre^/raKto-xtX^as 
rpLaKoaias irevTTjKovTa . ohXrjv 'lepas' TpiaKocrlas .€.... The second part he 
reads -Kavra' [5apxM]cis eKaTov recraepas. This inscription was probably written 
at Zancle or Khegium in the sixth century b.c, and evidently formed part of 
the accounts of a grain merchant. 2. In the inscription found near Aegae in 
Aeolis and published by S. Reinach {R. Et. Gr. 1891, pp. 268 ff.) he punctuates 
after [kpylwvol^n in line 9, and then continues h 'OXvfJurxi 'ipiov, 6rrt k€ ^, ju'? 
kpya^eaSai. 3. In Milet, III, p. 177, No. 33, e, 4 for oLvocl>v\a^L he reads 
d3Po<f)if\a^L. 4. In Dittenberger, Syll^. No. 832, line 5 for ArjfiovLKos 'Ptx^ov he 
reads Atj/jlovlkos *Ptawu. 5. Ihid. No. 844, lines 6 f. instead of firj eXaaaov twv 
8vo he reads /jltj eXaaaov vecav 8vo. 

A Boustrophedon Inscription from Gortyn. — In Rend. Ace. Lincei, XXVII, 
1918, pp. 207-220 (fig.), D. Comparetti publishes for the first time an 
archaic boustrophedon inscription found near the small entrance in the east 
wall of the Odeum of Gortyn. The writing is identical with that on the last 
block of the northern wall, with which it agrees in the use of H = r? and of the 
spiral beta. The left side of the stone is broken away and owing to the bou- 
strophedon manner of writing the lacunae are twice as great as would be the 
case in an ordinary inscription. These are supplied by Comparetti on the 
theory that the inscription deals with the witnesses that must be present at the 
division of inherited property, and with the oaths there taken He believes that 
it is in the nature of a supplement to the law governing inheritance in Col. V of 
the well-known long inscription of Gortyn, or perhaps an earlier version of this 
part, which is, in the long inscription, stated more summarily. 

Lead Tablets from Selinus.— In Rend. Ace. Lincei, XXVII, 1918, pp. 193- 
206 (4 figs.), D. Comparetti treats of four inscribed lead plates, found 
near the sanctuary of Demeter Malophoros at Selinus, and of a similar one from 
Cumae, already published by Paribeni {Not. Scav. 1903, p. 171; discussed by 
Buecheler, Rh. Mus. LVIII, 1903, p. 624). These contain devotiones, of the so- 
called ''judicial type," the imprecation being that the tongue of the opposing 
litigant, as also of his supporters may be twisted {airea-TpaiJifxeva) and his words 
made ineffective {eT aTekelaC). Instead of the usual Karadcb we find here used 
the word kvypa<poi or simply 7pd<^co (elsewhere KaTaypa4>03). On dialectic and 
epigraphic grounds these may be placed in the fifth century, b.c. 

The Decree of 401-400 in regard to the Metics.— In R. Et. Gr. XXX, 1917, 
pp. 384-408 P. Cloche discusses the Athenian decree of the year 401-400 b.c. 
conferring xoXtreta on the metics who accompanied the exiled democrats in 
their return from Phyle and took part in the battle at Munychia against the 
Thirty. He estimates their number at about three hundred. 

The Date of the Portico of Philo at Eleusis.— In R. Et. Gr. XXXI, 1918, pp. 
207-220, G. Glotz shows that the inscription relating to the construction of 
the Portico of Philo at Eleusis (/. G. II, 834 c) was probably cut in June or July 
332 B.C. The statement of Vitruvius (VII, Pref. 17) that Philo built it while 
Demetrius of Phalerum was in power, i.e., between 317 and 307 b.c. can only 
mean that it was completed at that time. 
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A Long Lost Inscription.— In R. Et. Gr. XXXI, 1918, pp. 91-100 T. Reinach 
shows that a fragmentary inscription in the Biblioteca Bertoliana of Vicenza is 
part of the second copy of C. L A. Ill, 5 of which three copies are known to 
have been cut. Fourmont saw and copied this fragment in Athens in 1730, but 
it has been lost for many years. It is now known to have been in the collection 
of Pietro Zaguri at Venice at the beginning of the nineteenth century and to 
have gone to Vicenza in 1811. 

A Delphic Decree in Honor of the Thurians. — In R. Et. Anc. XXI, 1919, pp. 
77-90 E. BouKGUET discusses the decree of the Delphians granting irponavTela 
to the people of Thurii (see B.C. H. XX, 1896, pp. 678-686). He restores 
11. 13-15 7rpo[fjLa]\pTriiap 7r[pd *Ir]|aXtdoraj' [7rdj']|rajj' in place of Dittenberger's 
7r[po]a\La)Tdu [e6i^]T0iv. There were no such officers as TrpoaXtwrat at Delphi. 
In 11. 15-18 he proposes TapaplTiWvovls] bkov [€7ra]| (XX) [ 17X01;] s etAieHl QovploLs as 
giving the sense but perhaps not the words of the original. He suggests 344-3 
B.C. as the date of the decree and of the archonship of Thebagoras. 

Documents from Mylasa.— In B. S. A. XXII, sessions 1916-1917; 1917- 
1918, pp. 190-215, W. H. Buckler publishes, or reprints with supplements, 
restorations, and comments, the series of documents from Mylasa and the 
neighboring Olymos, which relate to the management of the landed investments 
of Carian temples in the first century b.c. Most of the texts were published 
by Waddington {L. B. W. Ill, 323-416); others have appeared in periodicals. 
Leases might be made to an individual acting as agent for one of the four 
avyyevetat which composed the demos of Ol5mios. This individual was probably 
always ranias of the avyyepeta and might act as its surety (€77^0?). Leases 
might be assigned, but then the original lessee continued to pay the nominal 
rent of one drachma. Rent might, as a privilege, be paid in produce. The rent 
was guaranteed by sureties, who might be one person or several. Auyyvrjats 
signifies the acceptance of suretyship. 

The Decree of Bargylia in Honor of Posidonius. — In R. Et. Anc. XXI, 1919, 
pp. 1-19 M. HoLLEAUX discusses the long inscription in three parts copied by 
C. Blondel at Bargylia in 1873 and published by P. Foucart in 1903 {M. Acad. 
Insc. XXXVII, pp. 327 f., 334 f.). He corrects and restores the text in a 
number of places. The decree is important historically because of the light it 
throws on the war of Aristonicus. 

A Greek Title.— In R. Arch., fifth series, VIII, 1918, pp. 221-238, Maurice 
HoLLEAUx discusses fourteen inscriptions containing the title aTparrjyds 
iivdvTraTos, which can be at least approximately dated; three containing the 
same title, the date of which is uncertain; two in which the title is doubtfully 
restored; a fragment of Memnon {Fr. Hist. Gr. Ill, frg. 26, p. 539) and a decree 
of the Prienians {Inschr. v. Priene, 109, 1. 120), in which the title occurs by 
mistake; and the letter of the Parians preserved by Josephus {Ant. lud. XVI, 
10, 8, 213-216). The reading in the manuscripts of Josephus is aTparriyos 
viraros. The article is an introduction to a forthcoming study of the true 
meaning of this title a-TpaTtjyds avdviraros. 

Notes on Inscriptions of Imperial Date.— In R. Et. Gr. XXXI, 1918, pp. 221- 
240 P. Graindor discusses several Greek inscriptions dating from imperial 
Roman times. 1. He shows that there were two archons named Philopappus. 
The first was the son of Antiochus IV of Commagene and held office some time 
between 75 and 91 a.d.; the second, who lived at a later time, died in office and 
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was succeeded by a certain Laelianus. 2. The two fragments I. G. Ill, 7 and 
^^ belong to the same stele which was a decree in honor of Hadrian. 3. I.G. 
Ill, 132 and 132a belong together. The inscription, which is a dedication to 
Asclepius and Hygieia, dates from the end of the second or the beginning of the 
third centiiry a.d. 4. Dittenberger's dating of 7. G. Ill, 1012 in the time of 
the Antonines is shown to be too late. It should be between the beginning 
of the first century and the reign of Claudius. 

The Epitaph of Apronia of Salona. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1918, pp. 308- 
310, C. Clermont-Ganneau suggests a new reading for the tenth line of the 
Greek epitaph of Apronia found at Sophia, Bulgaria, i.e. (€)u;uu(pt) (for ev/jLoipei) , 
*A7rpo3Pla. 

Epigraphic BuUetin.— In R. Et. Gr. XXX, 1917, pp. 409-425, P. Roussel 
and G. Nicole publish a bulletin of Greek inscriptions, including brief notices 
of inscriptions published in German and Austrian periodicals. 

COINS 

Die-positions in Ancient Coinage. — J. Mavrogordato confirms the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Milne made in Num. Chron. 1917, pp. 315-16, that in the ancient 
process of coinage the symmetrical position of the two dies was not secured by 
hinging them together, as had hitherto been supposed, but by marking the 
upper one in some way {Num. Chron. 1918, pp. 131-2). 

The Value of the Chalcos of Delphi.— In R. Et. Gr. XXXI, 1918, pp. 88-90, 
G. Glotz shows that the chalcos of Delphi had the value of one twelfth of an 
obol as at Delos, Orchomenus in Boeotia, Corcyra, etc. and not of one eighth as 
had been supposed. In the Delphian inscription published in B.C. H. 1902, 
pp. 53-54, 1. 13 UaTL must be restored, not rpicbp. 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Italian Contributions to the Study of Greek Archaeology. — In Atene e Roma 
XXII, 1919, pp. 15-38, B. Pace surveys the contributions of Italians to our 
knowledge of the archaeology of Greece. He gives an account of the work of 
the early travelers Cyriac of Ancona in the fifteenth century, Urbano Valeriano 
Bolzani, Giovanni Bembo, Benedetto Ramberti, Francesco Barozzi, Bernardino 
D'Amico, and Antonio Possevino in the sixteenth, and Cornelio Magni in the 
seventeenth. The last mentioned has left important records of the monuments 
of Greece. In the seventeenth century many antiquities were brought to 
Venice and other Italian cities from Greece and Crete. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury Giovan Filippo Mariti, for eight years consul of Tuscany at Larnaka, 
Cyprus, explored Cyprus, Palestine, and Syria and published an account of his 
travels in nine volumes, 1769-1776. Archaeology had an important part in 
this work. Domenico Sestini, numismatist and archaeologist, at one time direc- 
tor of the museum at Catania and later honorary professor at the University of 
Pisa, was in the Orient from 1777 to 1792 and visited all of Asia Minor, Mesopo- 
tamia, the Aegean, and the Balkan peninsula. He copied many inscriptions 
and pubHshed important accounts of Constantinople, Cyzicus, Nicea, Ephesus, 
Tralles, Pergamon, Aphrodisia, etc. Italian artists also contributed to the 
archaeological work of others. Thus Borra accompanied Wood and Dawkins 
to Palmyra and Baalbek, Pomardi made most of the drawings for Dodwell, 
Lusieri assisted Lord Elgin, etc. In the early part of the nineteenth century 
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Luigi Settala made discoveries at Carthage, and Gen. Camillo Borgia de Velletri 
in Tunisia. The Genoese naturalist Paolo della Cella, who traveled in Tripolis 
and Cyrenaica, also described antiquities; and Count Carlo Vidua di Con- 
zano in 1819^1820 traveled all over the Turkish empire and copied many in- 
scriptions. More recent names are those of Biliotti, famous for his work in 
Rhodes, and Cesnola, who worked in Cyprus. Brief mention is also made of 
Antonio Salinas, Luigi Adriano Milani, Gherardo Ghirardini, Federico Halb- 
herr, and others. In 1910 the Italian Institute of Archaeology was established 
in Athens under the directorship of Dr. Pernier. 

The Alleged Kingship of the Olympic Victor. — In B. S. A. XXII, sessions 
1916-1917; 1917-1918, pp. 85-106, E. Norman" Gardiner finds that there is 
no ground for the theory that the Olympic contest was a contest for the throne 
or that the victor was regarded as a King. No early connection between the 
worship of Hera and that of Zeus at Olympia is proved. Olympia is connected 
with the north and west, not with the Aegean. The worship of Zeus reached 
Olympia from Dodona before it reached Crete, and there is no trace of connec- 
tion between Olympia and Crete until the close of the eighth century. The 
worship of Hera came from Argos at a later date than the worship of Zeus. 
The origin of the games is not necessarily religious at all. Games were natu- 
rally held at festivals, for those were the only times of peace and leisure. 

The Campaign and Battle of Mantineia in 418 B. C. — In B. S. A. XXII, ses- 
sions 1916-1917; 1917-1918, pp. 51-84 (pi.), W. J. Woodhouse discusses 
the evidence relating to the campaign of 418 b.c. and the battle of Mantineia, 
with the result that King Agis appears as a brilliant leader, not as a victor 
merely through good fortune and the fighting qualities of his troops. The 
account given by Thucydides, like that given of the battle of Plataea by 
Herodotus/ is inspired by hostility to Sparta. 

The Gordian Knot.— In R. Et. Gr. XXXI, 1918, pp. 39-82; 141-184 (19 figs.) 
W. Deonna argues that the Gordian knot which Alexander cut was a mystic 
knot which had belonged to Zeus before it became associated with Gordius. 
It was made from a sacred plant which was probably connected with the cosmic 
tree. The chariot to which the knot was attached was solar, as was the eagle 
which alighted on the yoke of the chariot. A knot or knotted ornament which 
is described as being without beginning or end is found as far back as Babylo- 
nian times. It was represented by a character which resembles a figure eight 
Ijdng on its side, the mathematical sign for the infinite. The Gordian knot was 
a cosmic knot without beginning or end. In cutting it and so fulfilling the 
oracle which promised the sovereignty of Asia to the man who solved the prob- 
lem Alexander was posing as a celestial deity. 

The Knots used by the Greeks.— In Eranos XVI, 1916, pp. 51-81 (2 pis.; 
8 figs.), H. Ohrvall discusses at length the different kinds of knots used in 
antiquity and attempts to identify some of their Greek names. In this con- 
nection he studies especially Oribasius. 

The Narcissus in Homer and in Sophocles. — In R. Arch., fifth series, VIII, 
1918, pp. 301-316, Salomon Reinach discusses the references to the narcissus 
in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, in Sophocles^ Oedipus at Colonus, and else- 
where. He finds that there was an early form of the myth of Persephone 
(Cora) in which she was not carried off in his chariot by Pluto, but fell into a 
fissure which was marked by a gigantic narcissus. Demeter lighted two 
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torches ta seek her daughter, not on earth, but under the earth. The great 
goddesses crowned with narcissus {Oed. Col. 684; read fieyakiav decav, not fieyakaw 
deatv, though the latter is the reading of the Laurentian MS.) are the Eumen- 
ides, not Demeter and Cora. The word vapKiaaos is not Greek, and its connec- 
tion with vapKT} is an error of popular etymology. 

Strabo and Demetrius of Scepsis. — In B.S.A. XXII, sessions 1916-1917; 
1917^1918, pp. 23-47 (pi.), Walter Leaf discusses the relations of Strabo to 
the interesting scholar Demetrius of Scepsis. He finds that Strabo derived all 
his information about the Troad from Demetrius. His blunders are misun- 
derstandings. Several of these, involving questions concerning the geography 
of the Troad, are discussed. 

Strabo V, iu.— In B, S. A. XXII, sessions 1916-1917; 1917-1918, pp. 48-50, 
A. W. Van Buren corrects the text of Strabo's description of Rome at two 

points. In V, iii, 8, the words dtdirep Upoirpeirka-TaTov hros 5' aiyelpoti 

KaTd<f>vTos should be transferred to a position between riiv 0kav and wXrjaLop a 

few lines above. In V, iii, 10, the passage Kal *k\kTpiov imb ^Fcafxaicap 

aTToa-Taa-a is to be regarded as a revision by Strabo, an alternative for wap' fjv 
6 Aetpts .... Kai Mivroupvas a few lines below. 

ITALY 

VASES 

The Names of Roman Potters.— In Eranos, XVI, 1916, pp. 161-180, H. 
GuMMERUS discusses the makers' names found on Roman pottery of different 
types. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

The Stele of the Roman Forum.— In CI. Phil. XIV, 1919, pp. 87-88, T. 
Frank, on the basis of geological data furnished by Commendatore Verri, 
traces the tufa of the stele of the Forum to the region north of the Cremera 
rather than to that of the Alban volcanic action, and concludes that the in- 
scription dates from before 509 B.C., and is a relic of the Etruscan occupation 
of Rome. 

The Columna Rostrata of Duilius.— In CI Phil. XIV, 1919, pp. 74-82, T. 
Frank advances the theory that an original tufa inscription of 260 B.C. 
on the column of Duilius was restored about 150 b.c. in certain places where it 
was illegible, and that this restoration was done in the orthography of the day. 
The whole was then copied on marble in the early empire. The inconsistencies 
in the spelling of the inscription would be thus explainable. 

An Emendation to the Monumentum Ancyranum.— Sir. J. E. Sandys sup- 
ports from numismatic evidence the view of the late Sir John Evans that in 
Mon. Ancyr. (§ 32) the imperfect name of the second of the two British kings 
who sought the protection of Augustus should be read as TINCOMMIVS. 
Mr. Rice Holmes {Ancient Britain, p. 365) is wrong in saying that all three 
sons of Commius used the title REX, but possibly right in finding a common 
object for the appeal to Augustus made by Tinconmiiu asnd Dumnobellaunus. 
(Num. Chron. 1918, pp. 97-110; pi.) 

A Latin Inscription in Cologne. — ^Apropos of the publication of a bronze 
stele inscribed with the words utere felix digne merito {B. Arch. C. T. 1918, 
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pp. ix ff.) C. Clermont-Ganneatj points out (C R. Acad. Insc. 1918, pp. 
250-260) that the bronze inscription in Cologne (C. I. L. XIII, 229) has been 
incorrectly interpreted. He reads it hego scribo sine mi{hi) manum. 

The Latin Tablet of Tolsum. — In 1917 there was found at Groot-Tolsum in 
Friesland a wax tablet recording in Latin the purchase of an ox (see VoUgraff, 
Mnemosyne, XLV, 1917, pp. 341-352). It resembles other tablets found at 
Pompeii and elsewhere, but is earlier than any of them. In R. Et. Anc. XXI, 
1919, pp. 91-96 U. P. BoissEVAiN edits and translates it, with a commentary. 
Vollgraff dated it in 116 a.d., but it should be placed in 16, 18, 21, 22, or 26 
A.D. when the names of the consules suffecti are not known. 

COINS 

Roman Monetary System. — In Num. Chron. 1918, pp. 155-186, E. A. 
Sydenham publishes the first of a series of articles in which he purposes to 
trace the growth of the Roman monetary system from its inception (about 
335 B.C.) down to the final stage reached in the fourth century a.d. The 
present article was intended to serve as an introduction to that by the late 
Canon Beanlands, which follows it in the same number of the Chronicle. 
During the first period (335-286 b.c.) the coinage was contending with that of 
other Italian communities, and developing from a local into a national coinage. 
The standard was at first that of the Osco-Latin libra (273 grms.); but the 
coins tended to diminish in weight, which diminution became especially 
noticeable about 312 b.c, at which date the uncia was temporarily dropped 
from the coinage. The coins of 312 are distinguishable from those of the 
earlier period by the prow on the reverse being turned to the left. The metal 
used in all is a yellow bronze (copper, tin, lead), not different in appearance 
from the later orichalcum. There was no silver coined in Roman mints, but 
in exchange the relative value of silver to bronze appears to have been reckoned 
as 120 : 1 (as against Ridgeway's ratio of 288 : 1). 

The second period (286-268 b.c.) is ushered in by the semi-libral reduc- 
tion, all coins being cut down to one half their original weight. The uncia 
reappears; the semiunda and quartuncia are introduced; and henceforth 
the smaller pieces from the sextans downward are struck instead of cast. The 
Osco-Latin standard was retained for the semi-libral as, but the fractions were 
all coined on the neo-Roman libral standard (327 grms.). The as is thus only 
ten unciae in weight, and the intervening fractional coins are multiples of the 
uncia. The tendency to reduce the actual weight of the coins continued 
chaotically, as in the first period, but there was no such thing as a recognized 
triental or quadrantal reduction. 

The third period (268-217 b.c.) is marked at its opening by the reduction 
of the as to one sixth of a libra (neo-Roman standard), and of the lesser denomi- 
nations in proportion. Silver coinage was introduced, and the old relation of 
value between silver and bronze thus maintained, despite the reduction in 
weight of the bronze coins. 

At the beginning of the fourth period, which lasted from 217 to 88 b.c, 
the weight of the as was further reduced to an uncia, but the denarius was to 
exchange for 16 asses, except in the payment of soldiers' wages, and its weight 
to be no longer four, but only three and one half, scripula of silver. The 
relation of silver to bronze was 110 : 1. 
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At the opening of the fifth period (88-82 b.c.) the weight of the as was 
reduced to half an uncia, and the relation of silver to bronze became 55 : 1. 
Within a few years the regular issue of bronze coins from the Roman mint 
ceased until Augustus reorganized the coinage (20-15 b.c). 

But meanwhile half a dozen sporadic issues of bronze coins (46-20 b.c.) 
in various places paved the way for the Augustan reform, and introduced the 
use of orichalcum (copper and zinc with a trifle of lead) and of nearly pure 
copper in coinage. Augustus proceeded to coin the sestertius and dwpondius 
in orichalcum and the as and quadrans in copper. The value of orichalcum in 
relation to copper was If :1; and a bimetallic principle was introduced into 
Roman coinage. The normal weights of the new coins appear to have been 
(in scripuld) sestertius, 24; dwpondius, 12; as, 10; quadrans, 2\. 

Origin of the Augustan Sestertius. — The late canon Arthur Beanlands 
essayed to answer in an ingenious article {Num. Chron. 1918, pp. 187-204) a 
number of puzzling questions regarding the nature and causes of the Augustan 
reforms in coinage, and the reasons why it was not more permanent, and was 
finally abandoned at about the end of the third century. It attempted to 
arrest the depreciation in value of the as, and to stabilize money values, by 
'^an experiment in trimetallism," whereby the relative value of copper to silver 
should be maintained by the intervention of the coins of orichalcum, a metal of 
then unknown constitution, good appearance and durability, and sufiicient 
rarity. It also aimed to make the Roman a satisfactory world-coinage. The 
experiment was well-devised, and would probably have been successful, had 
the government not ruined it by continued degradation of the denarius. 
Messrs. Sydenham and S. W. Smith record their dissent from certain conclu- 
sions of the article. 

Roman Legionary Coinage of Severus and Gallienus. — An article by C. 
Oman {Num. Chron. 1918, pp. 80-96; pi.) does much to clarify knowledge of 
the numbering and history of the Roman legions, and especially sets right 
many errors due to blunders in the descriptions in Cohen of coins of the later 
Roman emperors commemorating the legions. Fourteen of Cohen's legionary 
types are thus got rid of. Incidentally the author remarks that Cohen's esti- 
mate of prices has no real relation to the rarity of the individual coins. 

The Origin of the Libra. — In Rend. Ace. Lincei, XXVII, 1918, pp. 3-22, 
GiULio De Petra, in discussing the oriental or Babylonian origin of the 
Roman libra, with its characteristic prevalence of the numbers 12 and 24, goes 
into the general question of the origin of the use of gold and silver as money, 
the weights of various staters and minae, and traces the course of these 
units, variously modified, through Lydia and Etruria to Rome. 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Subterranean Basilica near the Porta Maggiore. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1918, pp. 272-275 F. Cumont describes the underground basilica found almost 
intact near the Porta Maggiore {A. J. A. XXIII, 1919, pp. 82 f.). It was 
probably owned by the patron of the secret society which met in it. About 
200 m. away there was a burial place for slaves of the gens Statilia, and it is 
known that about 52 a.d. Statilius Taurus, at the instigation of Agrippina, 
was accused of magicae superstitiones (Tac. Ann. XII, 59). The reference is 
probably to the rites performed in this building. Cumont conjectures that 
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the society was a neo-Pj^hagorean association. See also C. Ricci, Rend. 
Ace. Lineei, XXVII, 191S, pp. 23-24. 

The Position of the Altar of Consus.— In B. Soe. Ant. Fr. 1917, pp. 165-168 
(2 figs.) J. FoRMiGE points out that at one end of the circus at Aries there is 
a horseshoe-shaped base decorated with sculptures, and in the circus at Dougga 
in Tunisia a similar base bearing inscriptions. A vault below served as a sup- 
port for small obelisks. In this base was a horseshoe-shaped room with the 
curve facing the curved end of the circus. It was entered by a door in the flat 
side which faced the spina. This peculiar feature was probably introduced in 
imitation of the circus in Rome, and the altar of Consus, Formige thinks, was 
placed in this room. It was thus easily accessible and at the same time pro- 
tected from injury from the racing horses and chariots. 

The Origin of the Roman Forum. — In Class. Journ. XIV, 1918, pp. 433-440, 
N. W. DeWitt suggests on etymological, historical, and religious grounds, that 
the Roman Forum was originally the private courtyard of the king, entered 
through the Janus gate. (See also A. J. A. XXIII, 1919, p. 72.) 

The Porticos of the Forum Holitorium. — In B. Com. Rom. XLV, 1917, pp. 
168-192 R. Lanciani discusses the topography of the porticos of the Forum 
Holitorium and related questions. 

The Gates of the Aurelian Wall.— In B. Com. Rom. XLV, 1917, pp. 193-217 
L. Mariani gives an account of the recent changes in the gates of the Aurelian 
wall made necessary by the growth of traffic. The Porta Lateranense was 
enlarged by the addition of four simple arches newly broken into the wall. 
The Porta Maggiore was restored to its former size by the^ reopening of two 
ancient arches. Remains of paintings were found on the walls and vaults of 
both of these. One set depicted garlands, vases, birds, etc., the other scenes 
from the Pelops-Oenomaus myth arranged in zones. This last group covered 
an earlier decoration of masks, festoons, etc. The paintings were probably 
made when the arches had already been closed and converted into rooms of 
some caupona. Besides opening up the side arches the administration also 
removed the modern ''diaphragms'' which reduced the size of the central 
arches, as well as some adjacent structures. The exterior of the Porta San 
Lorenzo was left in the shape it had acquired in the Middle Ages, the interior 
was restored as much as possible to its Augustan form. The base of what was 
probably a Republican aedicula, remains of a mediaeval chapel with bits of 
paintings of the tenth century, parts of walls, a well, etc., were discovered in the 
course of the work. The Porta Pinciana was repaired where necessary but not 
changed. 

Domitian*s Villa in the Alban Hills. — The article on 'Ancient Villas of the 
Alban Hills before the Occupation by Domitian' published by G. Lugli in 
B. Com. Rom. for 1914 is followed ihid. XLV, 1917, pp. 29-78 by the same 
author's essay on 'The Villa of Domitian on the Alban Hills. Part 1. General 
Topography.' He treats of the situation of the various parts of this massa 
Caesariana, its plan, the probable architect, its relation to the Arx Albana, the 
roads, aqueducts, historical memories of the place, the military guard, legal 
questions connected with the inheritance of the estate, and the final fate of the 
property. Part 2, on the central structures is promised. 

The Jupiter of the Palatine.— In B. Com. Rom. XLV, 1917, pp. 79-92 
PiETRo RoMANELLi discusses the cult of Jupiter on the Palatine especially in 
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his qualities as Stator and Victor. The dedication of a precinct in both cases 
seems to be bound up with the very origin of the city. The temples date from 
the first half of the third century B.C. when a revival of the worship of old 
Roman divinities seems to have been brought about by a desire to counteract 
the spread of Greek cults. The Palatine Jupiter lost his primitive character of 
sky god sooner than the Joves of the other hills because of the early growth of 
the politico-military influence of "the Palatine commonwealth. 

The Rite of Driving a Nail into the Temple of Jupiter. — In M. Soc. Ant. Fr* 
LXXy, 1915-1918, pp. 43-80 J. Toutain investigates the practice of driving 
a nail into the walls of the temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus at Rome on 
certain occasions. In very early times it was an annual practice performed by 
the "chief magistrate upon assuming the duties of his office. In the fourth 
century B.C. and later it was a piaculum resorted to only under very excep- 
tional circumstances and performed by a dictator. At Vulsinii in Etruria this 
ceremony was an annual rite. The ver sacrum at Rome appears to have had a 
similar history. 

The Cult of Aesculapius at Rome. — In Rend. Ace. Lineei, XXVI, 1917, pp. 
573-580, Alfonso Bartoli, discussing a passage of Pliny, relating to the 
introduction into Rome of the cult of Aesculapius, reaches the conclusion, that 
Pliny was right in stating that the Romans when they received the cult of 
Aesculapius built a temple ''outside the city," and later one in the Insula. 
There is no evidence for a cult of Aesculapius in Rome prior to 293 B.C. It is 
just as arbitrary to put the origin of the temple extra urhem before 293 as it is 
logical to connect it with the events of this year. When the serpent from 
Epidaurus was brought to Rome, a second temple was established in the Insula, 
the site supposedly chosen by the serpent itself. Bartoli believes that Pliny's 
words will bear the interpretation that this temple replaced the earlier one. 

The Obelisk of Domitian.— In B. Com. Rom. XLV, 1917, pp. 103-124, O. 
Marucchi publishes the fragments of the top of Domitian's obelisk on the 
Piazza Navona which are now in the Vatican. The sculptures of the top 
showing the emperor before Isis together with certain expressions of the in- 
scription on the sides seem to indicate that the obelisk was originally made for 
the temple of Isis in the Campus Martins. From this place it was later re- 
moved to the circus of Maxentius. 

The Effect of Earthquakes on Roman Buildings. — In B. Com. Rom. XLV, 
1917, pp. 3-28, R. Lanciani discusses the effects of earthquakes on the following 
Roman structures: Porticus Jovia-Herculia, Coliseum, San Paolo fuori le mura. 
Basilica SS. Nerei et Achillei, and the obelisks. He also points out that seismic 
disturbances played a large part in the destruction of Ostia. 

The Bronzes of Mount Idda.— In Not. Seav. XV, 1918, pp. 163-168 (3 figs.) 
A. Taramelli publishes the results of an investigation of the place of dis- 
covery of the ancient nuraghic bronzes, found on Mt. Idda, Sardinia, and 
reported in Not. Seav. for April, 1915, p. 89. 

Terracotta Funerary Masks.— In Not. Seav. XV, 1918, pp. 145-155 (8 figs.) 
A. Taramelli describes four terracotta funerary masks (Fig. 3), one of 
which, found in the Punic necropolis of Tharros in Sardinia, has recently come 
into the possession of the Museum at Cagliari. Of the others, two are from 
Tharros and the third from S. Sperate. Their purpose was prophylactic. 
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The Decadence of Etruria. — In Rend. Ace. Lincei, XXVI, 1917, pp. 603- 
623, Arturo Solari, in treating of the communes of Etruria, from the 
DodecapoHs of pre-Roman times to the Novem Pagi of Pliny (III, 52) and the 




Figure 3. — Terracotta Funerary Mask: Sardinia. 

Septem Pagi of Dionysius (II, 53) traces the decadence of Etruria in the 
decrease of its population and the disappearance of many of its communal 
centres. 

The Population of Rome in the Time of Constantine. — In Rend. Ace. Lincei, 
XXVI, 1917, pp. 60-87, G. Calza, in connection with the question of the 
population of Rome in the time of the Emperor Constantine, advances the 
theory that the word insula, as used in the Regionarii, means simply ^ 'house. '^ 
He discusses the various interpretations given to this word by other scholars 
and their deductions as to the population, and concludes that, with an inhabited 
area of 9,500,000 square meters (4,000,000 additional forming streets, squares, 
etc.), the population numbered 1,800,000, reckoning 40 inhabitants to each 
house. 

Roman Wine Casks.— In R. Et. Anc. XX, 1918, pp. 249-252 J. Breuer 
describes six Roman wine casks discovered at different times at Vechten and 
Arentsburg, Holland. No complete stave was preserved, but the approxi- 
mate length can be determined as well as the number of staves in a cask. On 
the outer side of some of the staves are branded marks of wine dealers, and on 
the inside are sometimes found similar marks of the barrel makers. The 
height of one cask is estimated at 1.30 m. and that of another at 1.40 m. One 
contained a spigot. 

A Tomb at Magliano-Romano.— In Not. Scav. XV, 1918, pp. 123-127 (2 
figs.) P. RoMANELLi describes a tomb of the first or second century a.d. which 
was discovered some years ago at Magliano-Romano in Etruria, and edits a 
Roman inscription, which was incompletely and inaccurately published by 
Tomassetti {La Campagna Romana, III, p. 270). 
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SPAIN 

Antequera.— In R. Arch., fifth series, VIII, 1918, pp. 239-271 (13 figs.), 
Pierre Paris describes three tombs (dolmens) in the neighborhood of Ante- 
quera, Spain. All have been known for a long time. The largest is the 
Cueva de Menga, the hall of which is more than 25 m. in length, about 4 m. in 
width, and 6 m. in height. The roof, of immense stones, is supported by three 
monolithic roughly squared pillars. The Cueva de Viera is much smaller and 
has no pillars. The Cueva del Romeral has a circular chamber, roofed with a 
corbelled dome, all of rather small, rough stones. It has a small square burial 
chamber. All these tombs were apparently plundered in antiquity. Their 
resemblance to tombs of the eastern Mediterranean region is striking; but it 
is not clear that the neolithic age in Spain borrowed these forms from the East. 
The round, domed tomb seems to be a natural development from the usual 
form of dolmen. The remains of Christian and Moorish Antequera are briefly 
described, and the tale of two lovers who ended their lives by leaping from the 
Pena de los Enamorados is told. 

FRANCE 

Prehistoric Archaeology of the Franche-Comte. — In R. Arch., fifth series, 
VIII, 1918, pp. 317-328, Maurice Piroutet describes and discusses various 
objects which throw light upon early civilization in Gaul. A bronze arrow- 
head found in a tomb at Refranche (Doubs) is of Greek form, intended to cause 
or increase rotary motion in the flying arrow. The tomb is of the late Hall- 
statt period. Perhaps, then, the Greeks used bronze for certain weapons 
when iron was exclusively used in Gaul. Shells of the Helix pomatia have 
been found under conditions which prove the existence of the creature in Gaul 
before the Roman occupation. The rotating mill is found to have been intro- 
duced into Gaul shortly before the end of the first Iron Age, doubtless through 
Hellenic influence. The continued use of stone utensils after the introduc- 
tion of metal is declared to be a myth. Fragments of two vases of a dark, 
hard stone found at Chateau-sur-Salins (and others found elsewhere in France) 
are attributed to importation in Bronze Age III or the end of Bronze Age 
II. Perhaps the vases came from Egjrpt, where a bronze lance of European 
type has been found in a tomb of the twelfth dynasty. In a tomb of the late 
Hallstatt period at Clucy (Jura) a girdle of detached plates has been found, 
along with other objects. The girdle from Panges (Cote-d'Or) is therefore no 
longer unique. 

A Note on the God of Viege.— In R. St. Anc. XXI, 1919, pp. 143-144 (fig.), 
W. Deonna adduces further evidence to prove the celestial significance of 
the attributes of the god of Vi^ge. He traces a connection between the lion- 
headed serpent with rays on its head, of the gnostic amulets (which was 
derived ultimately from the Egyptian god Chnum) and the key of the god of 
Vi^ge. 

Ancient Roads in the Jura.— In R. Et. Anc. XXI, 1919, pp. 115-137, M. 
Piroutet discusses the roads through the Jura particularly in Roman times. 

NORTHERN AFRICA 

The Archaeological Museum at Tripolis. — ^The archaeological museum of 
Tripolis possesses important collections of antiquities including mosaics, fres- 
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coes, sculptures, architectural fragments, inscriptions, glass vessels, terracottas, 
and coins. The most important mosaic has gladiatorial combats and hunting 
scenes; another has figures of the Seasons, fish, dwarfs fighting cranes, etc.; still 
others, more or less fragmentary, represent mythological scenes, such as 
Oedipus and the Sphinx. Among the paintings a Bacchus on horseback with 
a panther in flight is noteworthy. It was probably the work of an Alexandrian 
artist. The more important sculptures include a Victory, a tipsy Dionysus 
and satyr, a torso of Apollo of Praxitelean style, an Ephesian Artemis, a torso of 
a Venus, and a Venus pudica. (G. de Meo, II Progresso Italo- Americano j 
July 11, 1919.) 

Mosaics from the Villa di Zliten. — In Rend. Ace. Lincei, XXVII, 1918, pp. 
25-32 (4 figs.), L. Mariani describes a number of wall-paintings and mosaics 
found in the Villa di Zliten in the Tripolitana and now in the Museum of 
Tripolis. They represent, in particular, hunting and fishing scenes. One of 
the best is the youthful Bacchus riding on a panther, mentioned above. 

The Catadas River.— In R. Arch., fifth series, VIII, 1918, pp. 286-300, 
EustiBE Vassel discusses the Catadas river mentioned by Ptolemy {Geog. 
IV, iii, ed. Miiller, Vol. I, ii, 1901, p. 619). The various other forms of the 
name, and the occurrences of it in writings and maps, are noted. The name 
Karddas is explained as a corruption of the name of Carthage. The '^river 
Catada" means ''the river of Carthage,'' and is to be identified with the Lake 
of Tunis. The Maxula colonia of Pliny is identified with Hades. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

A Fragmentary Relief of the Fourth Century. — In the Museum of Barletta 
are two interesting fragments of sculptured relief which are published by M. 
Salmi in UArte, XXI, 1919, pp. 241-246 (8 figs.). Though badly damaged 
and now of different dimensions, it can be ascertained that they originally 
formed one relief, probably on the front of a sarcophagus. They treat one 
subject, the Healing of the Woman with the Issue of Blood. In spite of the 
Greek writing, which serves to identify the various characters of the relief, 
particulars of the technique and expression imply Roman origin. There are 
also present Byzantine features. More complete analysis places the relief in 
a class of monuments the style of which germinated, in all probability, in 
Constantinople and flourished in the fourth century. 

The Beginnings of Romanesque Sculpture. — In Gaz. B.-A. XV, 1919, 
pp. 47-60 (9 figs.) A. K. Porteb discusses Emile Male's recent review of his 
book, Lombard Architecture (Ihid. Jan.-Mar. 1918). Among the questions 
here considered is the relationship between the sculptures of ^'Master Nicol6'' 
and those of Saint-Etienne. This relationship has been recognized, but it 
seems much more reasonable that the creator of the latter sculptures was in- 
fluenced by Nicold rather than the reverse. Nicol6, to be sure, was subject to 
Languedoc influences but through other sources. In his criticism M. Mdle 
seems too prone to exalt the importance of France by depreciating that of Italy. 
The critic's doubt of Master Guglielmo's authorship of the sculptures of Cre- 
mona cannot be upheld, nor his late dating of the activity of that artist. The 
porch of Charheu throws new light on the question of the origin of both Lom- 
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bard sculpture and that of Languedoc. The work appears to be indigenous and 
if the date 1094 can be accepted for it, we can see here the origin of the art of 
Guglielmo and of Toulouse. 

Modes in Byzantine Music— In B. S. A. XXII, sessions 1916-1917; 1917- 
1918, pp. 133-156, A. J. W. Tilly ard discusses, with examples, the modes in 
Byzantine music, their varieties, their relations to Oriental music, and the 
theories relating to them. The Oriental traits in Byzantine music are a later 
accretion, not mediaeval. The music of modern Greek folk-songs, can, it 
appears, be expressed in European notation, the scales being approximately 
like our own. 

Mediaeval Refinements and Modem Construction. — In the Brooklyn 
Museum Quarterly, V, 1918, pp. 219-144; 11 figs. W. H. G(oodyear) shows 
how the training of the modern mason makes it impossible for him to reproduce 
the departures from formal symmetry found in mediaeval buildings. Such 
refinements as variations in the spacing of exterior arcading in Italian Roman- 
esque work, or the construction of lines of interior arcading so that they were 
not parallel, or the deflected choirs in Northern Gothic and Romanesque 
churches, or fagades with forward inclination as at Peterborough were intro- 
duced to avoid the appearance of monotonous formalism. The individual 
mason was so trained that he could understand and follow instructions as to 
purposed deviations from normal regularity. Modern training leads to sym- 
metry, and architectural refinements such as these could be introduced into 
modern construction only with great difficulty and expense. 

The Mosques of the Arabs in Constantinople. — In B. S. A. XXII, sessions 
1916-1917; 1917-1918, pp. 157-174 (pi.), F. W. Hasluck discusses the 
legends and the other evidence relating to the Mosque of the Arabs {Arab 
Djami) and the Mosque of the Leaded Store {Kurshunlu Maghzen Djamisi) 
in Constantinople. The former appears to have been transformed from a 
church (of St. Paul) toward the end of the sixteenth century for the use of 
Moors who came from Spain. This explains the name of the mosque. The 
Kurshunlu Maghzen Djamisi or Yer Alti Djami (Underground Mosque) was 
perhaps first ''discovered" at about the same time as the Arab Djami. It may 
have been a secular edifice, not a church. It contains tombs of Arab saints, 
most important of which is that of Abu Sufian. The current conception of an 
''Arab" saint includes the idea of the Arab proper, a companion of the Prophet 
and champion of the Faith, and that of the negro. In some cases such "saints" 
were originally djinns, or spectral guardians of treasure, or the like. Occasion- 
ally they became Christian, as well as Moslem, saints. The prophecy of the 
Red Apple, foretelhng the victory and defeat of the Turk, was applied to 
Constantinople and to Rome, perhaps also to Granada, possibly to Budapest 
and even to Rhodes. The Red Apple, variously explained, symbolizes world 
dominion. 

ITALY 

The Date of Giotto»s Roman Activity.— The date 1298-1300 which is con- 
tinually given as the period of Giotto's sojourn in Rome is shown by L. Ven- 
TURi {L'Arte, XXI, 1918, pp. 229-235) to rest on fancy and on equivocations 
of seventeenth century writers. Religious, rather than historical, reasons 
determine the spurious dating; ^. e., because of the interest in the seventeenth 
century in the jubilee of Boniface VIII, Giotto's activity in Rome was con- 
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nected with that date, 1300. As a matter of fact it must have fallen after 
1305, and perhaps even as late as 1320 (the latter date is given by Jacopo 
Grimaldi), for Riccobaldo da Ferrara writing in 1305 tells of Giotto's work in 
Padua, Rimini, and Assisi, but makes no record of any elsewhere. 

Sculptures in the Duomo of Siena. — In his series of studies on Sienese art 
G. DE Nicola publishes {Rass. d'Arte, XVIII, 1918, pp. 144-153; 10 figs.) 
five sculptures in the Duomo of Siena. A Crucifixion in wood, which belongs 
to the beginning of the fourteenth century is the work of a Sienese artist but 
derived from Giovanni Pisano's type of Crucifixion. A Pieta in wood, show- 
ing German influence is assigned by a document, that apparently refers to it, 
to the early fifteenth century as the work of Alberto di Betto of Assisi. The 
monument of Cardinal Petroni, dating in the early fourteenth century, is one 
of a series of such monuments made by Tino da Camaino, an artist who was 
more architect than sculptor. The pulpit bas-relief decorated with figures of 
the four Evangelists is the work of two sculptors, Turino di Sano and Giovanni 
Turini. Finally, two putti, the work of Antonio Federighi, are companion 
pieces, originally used no doubt in a crowning motive of a funerary monument. 

Protection of Monuments. — The last number of Boll. Arte for 1918 (XII, 
pp. 185-272; 93 figs.) is devoted to accounts by G. Fogolari, Pellegrini, 
E. Modioli ANi, A. Colasanti, M. Ongaro, and G. Gerola of the action 
taken during the war to protect the works of art in regions in Italy exposed 
to danger. The accounts deal principally with the monuments of Venice, 
Verona, Padua and Mantua. Many treasures were removed to Florence 
and deposited in San Salvi, in the crypts of San Lorenzo, and in the Bar- 
gello. Others were stored in the Castle Sant' Angelo at Rome and still 
others were taken to Pisa. The most romantic stories are told of the removal 
of Titian's Assumption and of the equestrian statues of CoUeoni and of 
Gattamelata. 

The Cathedral of Ban. — From a study of the monument itself, M. Salmi 
discusses {Rass. d'Arte, XVIII, 1918, pp. 122-140; 16 figs.) the vicissitudes 
of the Romanesque Cathedral of Bari in Puglia. In its present aspect the 
Cathedral is the result of so much rebuilding that its mediaeval features are 
no longer evident in many parts. As built by Bisanzio in the eleventh cen- 
tury, the edifice was in the form of a basilica with three naves, three apses, 
transept, and, perhaps, crypt. In the thirteenth century many decorative 
features were added, the transept enlarged, a cupola added, the apse enclosed 
in a rectilinear tribune with two campaniles. Changes since this period have 
been numerous. Older pieces that are built into newer parts date back even as 
far as the late fifth or early sixth century. This is true also of various fur- 
nishings of the Cathedral that have been preserved. 

SPAIN 

Spanish Monasteries.— In B. Soc. Esp. XXVI, 1918, pp. 241-254 (3 pis.) 
L. M. Cabello Lapiedra gives a short history and description of the Carthu- 
sian monastery of Jerez. The cornerstone was laid December 17, 1478 in the 
presence of the founder, Alvaro Obertos de Valeto, though most of the 
conglomerate structure is of later date. In spite of the considerable 
historical importance of the monument, it has been greatly neglected since 
the government declared it national property in 1856. J. d. Contreras 
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{ibid. pp. 255-264; 3 pis.) writes on the monastery of San Antonio el Real in 
Segovia. This is of the fifteenth century and shows strong Saracenic influence 
in its architectural decoration. It has important painted and sculptured 
retables of the fifteenth century. 

FRANCE 

Jubes.— In Gaz. B.-A. XIV, 1918, pp. 355-380 (9 figs.) G. Servieres 
discusses the origin, the architecture, the decoration and the demolition of 
jubes. While there are some analogies between ambons and jubes, these are 
less significant than most writers have believed. The ambon served the 
clergy as a place in which to approach the people; the jube raised a barrier 
between the clergy and the people. The jube in the Occident is nearly equiv- 
alent to the iconostasis in the Orient. There are two classes of jubes, those of 
stone and those of wood. The architectural members consist of a portico, a 
balustrade gallery with or without fixed desks, and one or two stairways. In 
France no jub^s of the thirteenth century remain. They were built for the 
most part only in the large cathedrals and in the principal abbeys and these 
have been the objects of the most destructive vandalism. Part of the jube of 
Rochester belongs to 1227, but both in England and in France there are very 
few extant examples before the fifteenth century. Most of the German jubes 
date from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; the low countries have impor- 
tant polychrome examples dating from the sixteenth and seventeenth. The 
long, unremitting process of the destruction of jubes is recounted in the second 
part of the article {ibid. XV, 1919, pp. 77-100; 6 figs.). At first the destruc- 
tion had for its purpose the replacing of the old jubes by new ones of a quality 
more suited to contemporary taste. But beginning with the seventeenth cen- 
tury the clergy waged a campaign against the monuments on the ground that 
they marred the appearance of the church, violated church rules, etc. This 
destruction was continued for one reason and another through the Revolution 
and even into the nineteenth century. 

A French Statue of about 1300.— In Art in America, VII, 1919, pp. 91-100 
(5 figs.) S. Rubinstein writes on a mediaeval statue of the Virgin and Child 
recently acquired by the MetropoHtan Museum. The similarity of the statue 
to the 'Tierge Doree" of Amiens and the assumption that because it is said to 
have come from a church in Amiens it was created under the influence of Amiens 
ateliers are contested. The latter assumption is shown to be illegitimate by 
the fact that at this time not all the statues made for a definite place showed the 
style of the productions of the local ateliers. With the ''Vierge Doree" of 
Amiens the Metropolitan statue shows much less similarity than with some of 
the figures of the portal of the Last Judgment in Bourges. Though it is later 
in date, it is artistically derived from the statuary of Bourges. 

BELGIUM 

Enamels of the School of Godefroid de Claire.— In Burl. Mag. XXXIV, 
1919, pp. 85-92 (4 pis.) H. P. Mitchell writes on the enamel work of the 
Walloon goldsmith, Godefroid de Claire. Incidentally, the book of MM. v. 
Falke and Franberger, who have based their attributions too much on techni- 
cal and not enough on aesthetic study, is criticized. Although only two 
examples of enamel, and those badly mutilated, are definitely recorded as the 
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work of Godefroid, a large group of works can reasonably be assigned to him 
and his school. The Altar Cross in the Victoria and Albert Museum is in its 
present condition a reconstruction of the fifteenth century. Only parts of it 
can be assigned to the school of Godefroid of the twelfth century. The Stave- 
lot triptych in the collection of J. P. Morgan is attributed to Godefroid him- 
self and is probably one of the things made by him for Abbot Wilbald. 

ENGLAND 

EngUsh Mediaeval Tiles.— In Burl. Mag. XXXIII, 1918, pp. 221-225 (18 
figs.) P. H. DiTCHFiELD writes on an important branch of Gothic architecture, 
the art of the tile-maker. From important collections that have been formed 
the mode of fashioning the tiles and the patterns and devices impressed upon 
them are studied. 

RENAISSANCE ART 

ITALY 

Three Panels from the School of Pesellino. — From the collection of the late 
Mr. Robert Ross three panels, probably from a cassone, which represent scenes 
from the life of Joseph, are published by T. Borenius in Burl. Mag. XXXIII, 
1918, pp. 216-221 (2 pis.). Though they are not by an artist of great merit, 
they are attractive in color and literary design and are important as examples of 
the scarce works of the school of Pesellino. 

Unknown Sienese Works. — Two panels in the picture gallery of Bandini at 
Fiesole and there attributed to the Florentine school are among those dis- 
cussed by F. M. Perkins in Ross. d'Arte, XVIII, 1918, pp. 105-115 (12 figs.) 
and attributed to the Sienese school. These two panels, representing saints, 
show clearly the characteristics of Ambrogio Lorenzetti and were probably 
painted during his sojourn in Florence. They may have formed a part of an 
altar piece recorded by Ghiberti, Vasari, and others. A diptych represent- 
ing the Annunciation in the same gallery, labelled ''Sienese School,'' is more 
definitely attributed, on stylistic grounds, to Niccold di Buonaccorso. A panel 
representing the Madonna and Child in the old refectory of S. Croce, Florence, 
is assigned to the master of the Codex of S. Giorgio. It is the largest painting 
that has been attributed to him, and he carries his miniature technique into it. 
A fine painting of the Madonna in the Hendecourt collection, Paris, is clearly 
the work of Sassetta. Of the four small panels in the Vatican attributed by the 
author some years ago {Rass. d^ Arte, 1906) to Sassetta, only one, representing 
the Vision of St. Thomas Aquinas, is really by him, as further study reveals. 
The Others must be placed among works by two of his followers. A Madonna in 
a poor state of preservation, in the Spiridon collection, Paris, is the work of 
Matteo di Giovanni; and a well-preserved Madonna in a private collection is to 
be assigned to the late period of Benvenuto di Giovanni. Finally, a Madonna 
with Saints in the Lucas collection, Fiesole, is a fine example of the work of 
Giacomo Pacchiarotti. 

Nicold da Voltri. — On the basis of two signed paintings, the Madonna in S. 
Donato, Genoa, and a polyptych, the main subj ect of which is the Annuncia- 
tion, in the Vatican, L. Venturi makes a study in L'Arte, XXI, 1918, pp. 
269-276 (6 figs.) of the art of Nicold da Voltri. His earliest work shows some 
effect of his contact with Barnaba da Modena, but later he leaves off all the 
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chiaroSiCitro of that master and takes clear relief and roundness of form as his 
goal. This change was probably inspired by contact with Taddeo di Bartolo. 
Comparison with the two signed paintings justifies the ascription to Nicold of 
the Madonna in the picture gallery of Savona that was formerly attributed 
to Barnaba da Modena. 

Raphael and Michelangelo in 1513.— In UArte, XXI, 1918, pp. 279-284 
A. Venturi contrasts Raphael and Michelangelo in their attitude toward the 
times in which they lived. The work of the two in the year 1513, i.e., Raphael's 
decoration of the Stanza of Heliodoriis and Michelangelo's paintings on the 
Sistine ceiling, make this contrast clear and sharp. While Raphael narrated 
with a serenity extraneous to the life of the perturbed society of the times the 
annals of divine and human science, Michelangelo portrayed a page of the 
tragic history of humanity. 

The Portraits of Leonardo. — Starting from the Turin self-portrait of Leon- 
ardo, L. Beltrami in Emporium, XLIX, 1919, pp. 3-17 (18 figs.; 2 pis.) 
discusses various possible portraits of the master. These include, among 
others, drawings and paintings which are labelled as portraits of the artist, a 
fresco figure in Luini's Sposalizio at Saronno and one of the figures in Raphael's 
cartoon of the School of Athens in the Ambrosiana. But the most interesting 
are the drawings by Leonardo himself for his studies in proportion. Some of 
these are strikingly similar to the known proportions and features of the artist's 
head, and that he should have used himself as a model in his studies of propor- 
tion might be expected from certain of his written observations on the subject. 

The Manuscripts of Leonardo. — In Emporium, XLIX, 1919, pp. 59-74 (12 
figs.) PoLiFiLO writes on the vicissitudes of the manuscripts of Leonardo and of 
the prospective national edition of them. 

Andrea Mantegna.— In Rass. d'Arte, XVIII, 1918, pp. 182-184 (fig.) G. 
Frizzoni calls attention to some historical documents in regard to the fame 
of Andrea Mantegna. The author of one of these is Agostino Taia, who in the 
Descrizione del palazzo apostolico vaticano, Rome, 1750, writes with extravagant 
praise of Mantegna's paintings in the chapel of Innocent VIIL A document 
in the Libri dei decreti delV ArcMvio Gonzaga deahng with the payment of Man- 
tegna for certain paintings refers to his work in the Gonzaga palace and to the 
Triumph of Caesar. The highest praise is again accorded the artist. This 
document is dated 1492. 

Mantegna and his Imitators. — The ascription to Mantegna of the Judith 
and Holofernes lately at the Wilton House and now in the collection of Mr. 
C. W. Hamilton, Great Neck, N. Y., is contested by R. Schwabe in Burl. 
Mag. XXXIII, 1918, pp. 215-216 (2 pis.). Both the drawing and the types 
of the figures are considered unworthy of the high standard of Mantegna's 
certain productions. 

Gian Giacomo Barbelli.— In Emporium, XLVIII, 1918, pp. 292-304 (14 
figs.) E. GussALLi writes on an artist of Crema of the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, Gian Giacomo BarbeUi, who was highly honored in his own 
day but much neglected in later times. His prolific art, essentially decorative 
in spirit, opened into new fields, quite different from those of the sixteenth 
century. 

Giovanni Bonconsigli.—In Boll. Arte, XII, 1918, pp. 70-80 (11 figs.) A. 
FoEATTi writes on some unpublished paintings by Giovanni Bonconsigli. After 
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a brief sojourn in Padua, the artist came to Venice, where he was under the 
influence of Giovanni BeUini and Montagna. His subjection to Montagna is 
especially clear in his work, though he softens the harsh severity of that mas- 
ter's forms with color technique derived from Bellini. But Montagna was also 
influenced by the younger artist, as is demonstrated by the comparison of 
Bonconsigli's St. Catherine in the Duomo of Montagnana and Montagna's 
Mary Magdalene in S. Corona at Vicenza. The former shows the spontaneity 
of a young master, while the latter manifests the mannerism of a quattrocentist. 

The Fogg and Jarves Collections.— In Les Arts, No. 172, 1918, pp. 17-24 
(9 figs.) A. Alexandre writes on two American collections, one in the Fogg 
Museum, Cambridge, the other the Jarves collection at New Haven. No 
critical discussion of attributions is entered into; the intention of the article 
is to laud the spirit of true aesthetic appreciation in which these collections 
have been formed and are now managed. 

Italian Pictures in the New York Historical Society. — A few examples of 
early Italian painting in the New York Historical Society, which are important 
in helping to clarify the characteristics of certain artistic personalities, are 
discussed by R. Offner in Art in America, VII, 1919, pp. 148-161 (4 figs.). 
The right wing of a diptych, representing The Last Judgment, is clearly by 
Bernardo Daddi and should be dated about 1340. It is strongly influenced by 
Giotto and is one of the most beautifully conceived paintings of the period 




Figure 4. — The Death of Actaeon: Italian Majolica. 
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following that master's death. A small painting of the Virgin, Saints, and 
Angels is of very mixed derivation. But analysis proves that its painter was a 
provincial Florentine, probably in Orcagna's shop, who had at an earlier time 
worked in Daddi's studio. It is probably to be dated about 1355-60. An 
example of the Sienese school, a small Crucifixion, must have been painted by a 
follower of Bartolo de Fredi who shows traces of Fei's influence. Its date 
would be around 1400. 

Nicold di Giacomo.— In V Arte, XXI, 1918, pp. 227-228 L. Frati writes on 
the inheritance of the Bolognese miniature painter, Nicolo di Giacomo. His 
principal wealth was represented by a house in the parish of S. Procolo. Some 
of the more important pieces of furniture in this are listed. 

Majolica Pavement in Neapolitan Churches. — In Faenza, V, 1917, pp. 67-70 
(2 figs.) O. Rebuffat gives the results of his chemical analysis of fifteenth and 
sixteenth century majolica pavements in churches of Naples. This analysis 
puts an end to disputes as to the provenance of the pavements, formerly based 
upon the technical decorative character of the work. Faentine origin is ex- 
cluded and it is shown that for these pavements clay of uniform type and of 
almost the same composition was used. The majolica was probably all made of 
clay from the same pit, and that Neapolitan. 

Italian Majolica.— In Burl Mag. XXXIV, 1919, pp. 125-131 (2 pis.) B. 
Rackham publishes two important pieces of Italian majolica in provincial 
museums. One of these, at the Holburne Museum, Bath, is a large dish 
painted with the subject of the Death of Actaeon, (Fig. 4). Though certain 
details show that the painter must have been acquainted with a well-known 
Florentine print of the middle of the fifteenth century, it is the first-hand quality 
of the dish that makes it important and shows that before 1500 majolica paint- 
ers were wont to draw something from their own imagination. The second 
example is a large devotional roundel in the Manchester Art Gallery, dated 
1550. It bears the distinct characteristics of Casa Pirota majolica. 

Pieces of Majolica Pavement in the Faenza Museum. — In Faenza, VI, 1918, 
pp. 50-56 (8 figs.) G. Ballardini discusses some Spanish pavement majolica 
in the International Museum of Ceramics at Faenza. He publishes and de- 
scribes several examples from the Vatican most of which were made, accord- 
ing to documentary evidence, at Valencia about 1494 for the Borgia apartments 
in the Vatican. 

Majolica of Castel Durante. — In Faenza, V, 1917, pp. 71-82 E. Liburdi 
reviews The Three Books of the Potter's Art by Piccolpasso of Durante. Written 
in 1548, this is the earliest complete treatise on pottery and is of great literary 
and technical value. The art is followed through all its stages : the instruments 
necessary for the work are described, the selection and provenance of the best 
clay and the manner of treating it, the recipes for obtaining various colors, the 
kinds of designs used, and so forth. An important part of the book is the dis- 
cussion of the procedure in different ateliers in Italy. Here we learn of the 
existence of potteries in localities where work in this art has hitherto been 
unknown. The text is augmented by 180 figures representing vases, plates, 
instruments, and so forth, excellently executed. Ihid. VI, 1918, pp. 57-61 
the same writer adds notes on the problematic origin of the book. 

The Room of the Zodiac— In Rass. d'Arte, XVIII, 1918, pp. 165-181 (15 
figs.) P. MoRETTA writes on the sala dello zodiaco in the Palazzo d'Arco in 
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Mantua. Beneath a frieze the walls are divided by painted pilasters into 12 
compartments, each of which deals with one of the signs of the zodiac. Some 
of the scenes are rather abstruse, but it seems that they follow two general 
schemes, or a double tradition: the classical tradition of myths referring to the 
signs of the zodiac and the mediaeval tradition referring to the occupation of 
men in the months sacred to the signs. Neither in the archives of Mantua nor 
in those of the Arco family is there any document that gives a clue to the 
author of the frescoes. But the lack of free space in the designs and the abun- 
dance of details and of classical reminiscences would place them in the first half 
of the sixteenth century. Further study of the work suggests the school of 
Lorenzo Costa, and this conjecture is sustained by the fact that Costa was work- 
ing in Mantua in the early years of the cinquecento. 

Bernardino Zaccagni.— In Boll Arte, XII, 1918, pp. 85-168 (36 figs.) 
M. Salmi publishes documents and discusses the work of Bernardino Zaccagni, 
an architect of the Renaissance in Parma. Overshadowed by Correggio, the 
decorator of some of his buildings, his name had been quite forgotten through 
the centuries until recently it was brought to light by Ireneo Affo. Some of 
Zaccagni's more important works in Parma are represented by S. Benedetto 
(1498-1502), the church of Pedrignano (1509), some work on the hospital (1500), 
S. Giovanni Evangelista (1510-1524?), and the Steccata. It is Romanesque 
art that the artist seeks to revive in his work; but he did not, as Brunelleschi, 
find in that art by which he was inspired the source of new, original forms. He 
did not create a school. But he had sufficient force in himself to present an 
important development of architecture of the Renaissance in Parma. 

The Fontana Brothers. — Because of the very meager records concerning the 
private life of Domenico Fontana, documents published by A. Cametti in 
Boll. Arte, XII, 1918, pp. 170-184 are of interest. These concern the division 
of property between Giovanni, Domenico, and Marsilio Fontana. 

The Rhymes of Francesco Xanto Avelli. — In Faenza, VI, 1918, pp. 11-15 
G. ViTALETTi illustrates the poetical essays of Avelli, who came from his native 
town of Rovigo to Urbino to work in ceramics. While his rhymes are common- 
place, far below the standard of his work in ceramic art, the work is at least 
worth noticing for the data it gives concerning its author, notes relating to his 
biography, and sidelights on his character. 

The Chapel of Santa Corona.— In Rass. d'Arte, XVIII, 1918, pp. 157-164 
(4 figs.) L. Beltrami writes on the Chapel of Santa Corona in the Church of 
Santa Maria delle Grazie in Milan and the pala made for its altar by Titian. 
The walls of the chapel were decorated by Gaudenzio Ferrari with scenes from 
the Passion. Of Titian's altar painting, which was taken from the church 
among the spoils of Napoleon and is now in the Louvre, there are two other 
versions. One of these, an oil sketch by Titian, which is in the picture gallery 
of Monaco, is finer than the finished work itself. The other version is a copy 
of the pala. It is now in Santa Maria delle Grazie and was probably made 
about 1652 when it seemed likely that the pala might be taken away to the 
Escorial. 

A Quattrocento Relief. — ^A relief of the Madonna and Child by the Master of 
the Marble Madonnas in the collection of Enrico Caruso (Fig. 5) is discussed by 
S. Rubinstein in Ari m America, VII, 1919, pp. 104-110 (pi.). The master, 
as yet nameless, whose works have only recently been distinguished from those 
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of Rossellino and Mino da Fiesole shows, upon more sympathetic study, ad- 
mirable qualities. The most striking feature of his creations is their joyous 
animation. 

Collections of Antique Drug Vases. — In Faenza, VI, 1918, p. 16 (pi.) F. 
NiccoLAi calls attention to an interesting collection of fifteenth century vases 




Figure 5. — Relief by the Master op the Marble Madonnas. 

From Art in America. 

in the Savi pharmacy of Borgo San Lorenzo in Mugello. On the interior are 
traces of drugs, which betray their original use. Either adroitly concealed by 
the ornamentation or plainly visible are labels of the particular contents of 
each. Wide variety is shown in the shape and decoration of the vessels. Most 
are tricolored with interlaced floral, arabesque, and volute designs. From the 
complex character of the work it is concluded that the bases are not of Faentine 
but of Florentine fabrication, highly perfected. G. Regoli (Ibid. p. 62; fig.) 
calls attention to a similar collection of vases of somewhat later date at the 
Muini pharmacy of Modigliana. 

SPAIN 

El Greco's Style.— In B. Soc. Esp. XXVI, 1918, pp. 229-240 (6 figs.) L. 
Venturi traces the formation of the style of El Greco. The painting of 
9 
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Paradise in an Italian private collection is attributed to El Greco's Roman 
period and is used, along with other works, to illustrate the artist's derivation. 
His style is fundamentally Italian. In Venice he got the basis for his coloring, 
while Correggio in Parma and, particularly, Michelangelo in Rome gave the 
inspiration for his characteristic forms. The arrangement of compositions is 




Figure 6. — Paintings by Mayner and de Aquilis: Alhambra. 
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to be traced in some measure to Diirer; for the rest it follows El Greco's native 
Greek, or Byzantine, tendency. 

The Plaza Mayor at Madrid.— In B. Soc. Esp. XXVII, 1919, pp. 36-54 
(6 pis.; fig.) the Conde de Polentinos collects the historical material and old 
representations that bear on the varying aspects of the Plaza Mayor at Madrid 
from the Renaissance through the eighteenth century and gives an account of 
the great conflagration that did most to alter its appearance. 

A Spanish Chasuble of the Early Renaissance. — In Art in America, VII, 1919, 
pp. 55-63 (3 figs.) C. A. W. Vogeler pubhshes a Spanish chasuble acquired in 
1916 by the City Art Museum of St. Louis. The cutting of the garment and 
the Late Gothic workmanship and design of the orphreys indicate that the 
work belongs to the most productive period of the manufacture of cloths of 
gold at Toledo, i. e. 1480-1520. All but one of the six panels into which the 
orphreys are divided represent scenes from the life of Christ. 

Raphaelesque Decoration in the Alhambra. — In B. Soc. Esp. XXVII, 1919, 
pp. 20-35 (2 pis.) M. Gomez Moreno discusses the decorative paintings by 
Alejandro Mayner and Julio de Aquilis in the queen's apartments of the 
Alhambra palace (Fig. 6). The work, done toward the middle of the sixteenth 
century, reveals close dependence on Raphaelesque motives of antique deriva- 
tion such as were used for the Vatican loggia and the Villa Farnesina. 

FRANCE 

The Louvre.— In Les Arts, No. 170, 1918, pp. 1-19 (18 figs.) Peladan 
writes on the popularity of primitive and Renaissance Italian painting in 
modern collections and of the delinquency of the Louvre in that respect. 
While two of the more recently established museums — that of London, founded 
in 1824, and that of Berlin, in 1815 — have, respectively, 302 and 280 primi- 
tives, Paris has only 258. A list is appended of the important Italian masters 
who are not represented in the Louvre. 

The Retable of Rogier in the Louvre. — In R. Arch., fifth series, VIII, 1918, 
pp. 351-353, Ch. Bruston discusses anew the letters (and their meaning) 
which occur in the painting by Roger Van der Weyden in the Louvre, the 
bell at Domeringen, the ring of Ulger, etc., which were discussed and inter- 
preted ibid. VII, 1918, pp. 50-75 (cf. A. J. A. XXIII, 1919, p. 188). 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 

A Madonna by Van Dyck. — In Art in America, VII, 1919, pp. 103-104 (pi.) 
F. J. Mather, Jr. describes a Madonna and Child (Fig. 7) recently acquired 
by Mr. Henry Goldman of New York. While it bears much similarity to the 
work of Rubens, its colors mark it clearly as a Van Dyck. It lacks, f ortimately, 
the over-emphasis and sugariness of most of the latter's religious pictures and 
is a most happy rendition of the contrast between pensive Mother and ardent 
Child. The Madonna is an ideahzed portrait of Isabella Brant, Rubens' first 
wife; the Child is as unmistakably Nicholas Rubens. The age of the Child 
dates the painting in the year 1621. 

Rembrandt's Monk Reading.— Bt^rZ. Mag. XXXIV, 1919, p. 125 (pi.) T. 
Borenius publishes Rembrandt's painting of a Monk Reading, with the 
special purpose of making accessible a good reproduction of the work. This 
painting, done in 1661, together with other closely contemporary representa- 
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tions of monks by Rembrandt affords an argument in support of the master's 
hypothetical visit to Belgium at this time. 

Two Portrait Heads by Claesz Pietersz Berchem.— Although a large share 
of the work of the seventeenth century Dutch painter, Berchem, consists of 




Figure 7. — Madonna and Child: Van Dyck. 

From Art in America. 

Italian pastoral scenes, he is the author of some figure subjects of note. Among 
the latter two portrait heads of St. Peter, one in the collection of Dr. John E. 
Stillwell, New York, the other in the Art Institute, Chicago, are pubMshed by 
G. F. MuLLER in Art in America, VII, 1919, pp. 69-84 (2 figs.). The one in 
Dr. Stillwell's collection is among the artist's earliest works. The second 
represents a later period, when Berchem came under the influence of Rembrandt. 
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AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Kutenai Tales. — Under the title Kutenai Tales (Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Bulletin 59. Washington, 1918, Government Printing Office. 387 pp. 
Svo.) Franz Boas publishes seventy-seven tales of the Kutenai Indians, 
forty-four of which were collected by the late Professor A. F. Chamberlain. 
In each case the Kutenai text and an English translation are printed side 
by side. Kutenai-English and English-Kutenai vocabularies complete the 
volume. 

Seneca Fiction. — J. N. B. Hewitt has published, with an introduction, an 
important collection of 138 stories of the Seneca Indians. Of these 107 were 
collected by the late Jeremiah Curtin in 1883, 1886, and 1887 and the rest by 
the editor in 1896. Two legends are given in the Seneca dialect with interlinear 
translations; the rest are in English. Brief notes accompany the tales. 
[Seneca Fiction, Legends, and Myths. Edited by J. N. B. Hewitt. Thirty- 
second Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. Washington, 
1918, Government Printing Office. 819 pp.] 

The Use of Wood among the Indians of Ontario. — In the Thirtieth Annvxil 
Report of the Ontario Provincial Museum 1918, pp. 25-48 (22 figs.) R. B. Orr 
gives a general account of the uses to which wood was put by the Indians of 
Ontario. 

The Central Arawaks. — During the years 1913-1916 an expedition from the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania imder the direction of Dr. William 
Curtis Farabee explored portions of South America and made special studies 
of certain little-known Indian tribes. Dr. Farabee now publishes as his first 
volume the results of his investigations among the Arawak tribes of Northern 
Brazil and Southern British Guiana. He describes in detail the manners and 
customs of the Wapisianas, the largest tribe, gives measurements of their men 
and women as well as of the Ataroi, the Tarumas, and the Mapidians, reports 
upon their grammar and publishes Wapisiana, Ataroi, Taruma, and Mapidian 
vocabularies. [The Central Arawaks. By William Curtis Farabee. Phil- 
adelphia, 1918, University Museum. 288 pp.; 36 pis.; 13 figs.; map. 4 to.] 



